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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Values in millions of US$ unless otherwise stated 
Current Exchange Rate EC$1.00 = approx. USSO,.50 


1972 1973 19742/ % Change 
73-74 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


Est. GDP, Current Prices 23.7(E) 24.4(E) 24.0(E) -1,6% 
Est. Current GDP per capita ($) 225.71(E)232.38(E) 228.60(E) - 
Av. weekly industrial wage (S$) 12.00(E) 15.00(E) 18.50(E) 23% 
Av. unemployment (%) 20(E) 25(E) 40(E) 60% 
Banana (earnings) 1.35 1,65 22% 
Cocoa 1.85 2.6 40, 5% 
Nutmegs 1.9 3.25 71% 


MONEY AND PRICES 3/ 5/ 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Total Exports (FOB) 6.8(E) 8.1(E) 19.8% 
Exports to U.S. 235 N/A N/A N/A 
Total Imports (CIF) 21.4 21.2(E) 16.3(E) -30% 
Imports from U.S. 2.4 N/A N/A N/A 


TOURISM 6/ 


Total Arrivals (non-cruise ship) 37,993 33,490 N/A -14.5% 
U.S. Arrivals (non-cruise ship)13,157 11,665 N/A -11.4% 


The ECS floats with the Pound Sterling. Actual exchange rates varied 
from a high of ECS1.94 to a low of ECS$2.04 in recent months. 


Ke 


All figures for 1973 and 1974 are preliminary. 

All monetary statistics are estimates. 

Government Budget figures based on fiscal year from April to March. 
% Change from 1972-1973 
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SUMMARY 
Basic Data: 


Area: 133 sq. miles Chief Exports: Spices, Cocoa, 
Population: 105,000 Bananas 
Per Capita GDP: USS$228E Imports from U.S.:$16.2 million 
Unemployment: 25-40% Principal Industries: Agriculture, 
Tourism 
Principal Imports: Food, Machinery, 
Building Materials, 


The economy of Grenada, based on agriculture and tourism, is 
estimated to have shown negative growth during 1973 and 1974. 
The reasons for this performance can be found chiefly ina 
continuing severe inflation and a large drop-off in tourism, 
particularly in late 1973 and 1974, Estimates put the 1974 
GDP in the vicinity of $24 million or about $228.60 per capita, 
with money income being rather unevenly distributed. 


Uncertain economic conditions abroad, continued inflation, and 
domestic political troubles are likely to result in continued 
slow growth for Grenadats economy during 1975, The island'*ts 
pattern of trade, centering on CARICOM, the United Kingdon, 
the United States, and Canada, is unlikely to change much and 
the small U.S. share of the market (10%) may decrease further. 
Agriculture and tourism offer the best avenues for growth for 
this tiny island country but technical problems with agricul- 
ture and the financial difficulties of the island's sole air 
link make progress unlikely during 1975, 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


(Note: A lack of accurate statistical information makes a 
thorough analysis of Grenadats economy difficult, if not 
impossible. The island*ts government has no central data 
collection and has been unable to develop national income 
determination capabilities. Economic and other difficulties 

have precluded an up to date compilation of trade and other 
statistics. The material in this report is therefore neces-~ 
sarily based on 1970 data, previous estimates by development 
bodies, Grenada Government estimates and documents and discus- 
sions on the scene with local bankers, businessmen and officials). 


General 


Grenada, the southernmost of the Windward Islands in the Eastern 
Caribbean, has been independent of Great Britain since February 7, 
1974. The 133 square mile island nation, with a population of 
about 105,000, consists of the main island, with 95% of the 
population and the minor dependencies of Carriacou (13 square 
miles, population 6,052), Petit Martinique (0.8 square miles, 
population 600), and some other still smaller islands to the 
north, Grenada is one of the smallest U.N. members and its 
limited size and resources have prompted some to express concern 
about its long term economic viability as an independent entity. 


Many experienced travellers consider Grenada to be the most 
beautiful island in the entire Caribbean. Blessed with lush, 
tropical vegetation, adequate rainfall and rich volcanic soil, 
Grenada is characterized by spectacular hills, rising sharply from 
a clear blue sea, and fertile valleys. These attributes, plus 
friendly inhabitants, have made the island popular for years 
with sophisticated and wealthy tourists from North America and 
Europe and, since the late 1960's, with the middle income mass 
tourist trade, Politically, Grenada is organized as a parlia- 
mentary democracy on the British pattern within the Commonweaith, 
but with certain local variations. 


Economy 


For its size, Grenada has a rather broad based economy with 
three main agricultural exports, several minor agricultural 
activities, a modest yet established manufacturing sector and 

a large tourist industry. Like most West Indian islands, the 
economy is sustained principally by agriculture with a signifi- 
cant contribution by tourism. Grenada'ts economy is estimated 





to have shown negative growth during 1973 and 1974. No national 
income statistics yet exist, but estimates put the 1970 Gross 
Domestic Product at $21.9 million, or about $218.50 per capita. 
Allowing for likely slight growth in 1971 and 1972, the 1974 
GDP is probably in the vicinity of $24 million or about $228.60 
per capita. (Comparable figures for other regional territories 
are: St. Lucia, $305; Barbados, $880; Trinidad/Tobago, $1,110; 
Haiti, $90.60, ) 


The economy's poor performance in 1973 stems above all from a 
serious inflation which drove up the prices of a broad range of 
necessary imports, especially petroleum products, most strongly 
in the last quarter. A chronic inability to attract new foreign 
investment, a drop in construction activity and a 14.5% drop in 
tourist arrivals also contributed to the decline in productivity. 
Last year (1974) was truly disastrous for Grenada's economy, 
Political disturbances attendant upon the country's attaining 
independence began in late 1973 and continued until March l, 
1974. They effectively shut off the tourist trade, and a strike 
closed St. Georgets Harbor for over three months, interrupting 
agricultural and customs revenues for the entire first quarter. 
A burgeoning inflation (estimated at over 20%) compounded the 
troubles by rising to apparent record levels, Hopes for a 
possible recovery in tourism in the third quarter were frustra- 
ted by the financial collapse of the United Kingdom Court Lines, 
owner of Grenadats sole air link to the outside (Leeward Islands 
Air Transport - LIAT). The question of outside air links is 
critical to Grenadats further development. LIAT labors under 
severe financial difficulties and, although it is still flying 
regularly, it is uncertain whether the carrier will be able to 
continue services in its present fashion, Uncertainty over 
LIATts future has prompted many North American travel agents to 
remove Grenada from itineraries with predictable results for 

its tourist trade, 


As of this writing, business activity in Grenada remains ex- 
tremely slow. Hotels are almost empty though it is the height 

of the season and little, if any, construction activity is under- 
way. Agricultural products are the only bright spot in an other- 
wise gloomy economic picture, thanks to high international prices, 
and Grenada is currently subsisting on the export revenues from 
its nutmegs, cocoa and bananas. Prospects for 1975 are for a 
continued decline and further economic troubles unless the tourist 
picture improves dramatically and the prices of Grenadats major 
agricultural exports remain buoyant. Inflation continues to be 

a major problem, with estimates placing the 1974 rate in the 
20—25% range. Given Grenada's continued political difficulties 





and the island's air transportation problems, no significant 
progress is likely during 1975. 


Finance 


The Government of Grenada (GOG) estimates recurrent expendi- 
tures of $9.7 million for Fiscal Year 1974-75 (April 1974 - 
March 1975) and capital expenditures of $1 million for the 

same period, (exclusive of an additional $1 million in 
Canadian Aid). Balanced against these figures are recurrent 
revenues of approximately $7.7 million and capital revenues of 
about $1 million tee U.K. assistance), leaving a recurrent 
deficit of about $2 million. The Government of Grenada, like 
most of the smaller West Indian Islands, has been handicapped 
by being unable to contribute meaningfully to development from 
its own resources. It remains heavily dependent on external 
donors (United Kingdom, Canada, Caribbean Development Bank) for 
development assistance. In addition, recurrent budget deficits, 
especially over the last two years owing principally to declin- 
ing revenues, have forced the Government to rely increasingly 
on short-term financing from the five foreign banks located 
there. Approximately 15% of recurrent revenue is devoted to 
debt servicing. 


The Government plans to introduce early in 1975 new measures 

for increasing revenue and cutting expenses in an effort to 

place the country on a firmer financial footing, including a 
proposal to make the island into a corporate and industrial 

tax haven along the lines of the Cayman Islands, Costa Rica 

and elsewhere, Given present economic conditions in Grenada 

and abroad, however, the prospects for improvement in the 
Government's financial position are not good and further deteriora- 


tion seems likely barring significant upturns in tourism and/or 
agriculture. 


Agriculture 


Grenada'ts principal export crops are nutmegs (including mace, ) 
cocoa (a high quality type used for flavoring), and bananas. 

The former two products are now enjoying record prices and have 
reasonably good future prospects. (Indonesia is the world's 
only other producer of nutmegs.) Bananas, which are grown under 
relatively inefficient conditions for the U.K. market, have done 
less well, however, and have a much cloudier future. Exports of 
the three major crops totalled $8 million in 1974 (nutmegs/mace, 
$3.25; cocoa, $2.6; bananas, $1.65 million), an increase of 
almost 57% over 1973. This phenomenon, however, was due wholly 
to higher prices, for nutmeg production increased only slightly 





(from 2.89 in 1973 to 3.0 million pounds in 1974) while the 
quantity of cocoa and bananas exported dropped (cocoa exports 
fell from 5.5 million pounds in 1973 to 5.2 million pounds in 
1974; bananas from 24.6 million pounds in 1973 to 19.6 million 
pounds in 1974), mainly because of the Port strike. In addition 
to the major crops, Grenada produces some other spices, citrus 
(mainly limes), cotton, copra and a variety of food crops. Ex- 
port agriculture and tourism provide the best available avenues 
for further economic growth, but any near-term increase in agri- 
cultural production is unlikely chiefly because of the extremely 
small size of holdings (90% of the farmers own less than 5 acres) 
and a shortage of agricultural labor (unpopular even with un- 
employed workers). Grenada has a viable inshore fishing industry 
which, although small in scale, provides the populace with much 
of its basic protein, 


Tourism 


The Government of Grenada estimates that tourism contributed 
$11.6 million to Grenadats economy in 1973, a shade over the 
$12.2 million estimated for 1972. Since approximately 70 cents 
of each tourist dollar, however, goes to pay for imports to 
support the industry, the actual GDP contribution from this 
sector is less than would appear. Grenada, with a respectable 
1,800 visitor beds, accommodated 33,490 foreign visitors in 1973, 
a drop of 14.5% from the peak year of 1972 when the island had 
37,933 visitors. (This decline probably reflects in part over- 
seas reaction to Grenada's pre-independence disturbances). About 
31.9% of the visitors were from the U.S. with a similar percent- 
age from other Caribbean states. Canadians accounted for 12.3% 
of the visitors, the U.K. for 10.7% with the remainder coming 
mostly from several European countries. Political and transport 
difficulties have resulted in a precipitate decline in tourism 
during 1974 which has been the worst year in memory for Grenada'ts 
tourist industry. 


Despite rare incidents, Grenada has not experienced violent crime 
to the same extent as some of the larger Caribbean islands and 
its political difficulties in no way involve foreign visitors. 
Its superb beauty and the general hospitable nature of its people 
continue to make it a prime tourist attraction. A major barrier 
to the expansion of tourism, apart from LIATts financial diffi- 
culties, is the lack of adequate airport facilities. 


Infrastructure 
Grenada has a weli developed infrastructure relative to its 


size with one major exception, the lack of adequate airport 
facilities. Pearl's Airport on the northeast central coast is 





19 miles (about an hourts drive) from St. George's. Pearlts 
5,200 ft. runway can accommodate only short haul jets (BAC 111 
or executive models). It is unable to handle a Boeing 727 or 
anything larger and has no night or instrument capabilities. 


Grenada has a good system of roads (566 miles) considering its 
rugged topography and is one of the few islands in the region 
with roads running right around it. There have been problems 
with maintenance, particularly in the last two years. The 

pier at St. Georgets Harbor can handle two 500 ft. vessels of 

up to 30 ft. draft, and larger ships can find accommodation in 
the outer harbor. Electricity and water services are adequate. 
In general, Grenada'ts infrastructure compares favorably to those 
of the other smaller Caribbean islands, 


Banking and Credit 


Five foreign banks (one U.S., one U.K., three Canadian), four 
Government or quasi-Government banks and over two dozen foreign 
and domestic insurance firms make up an adequate financial infra- 
structure, The unit of exchange is the Eastern Caribbean (E.C.) 
dollar issued by the Eastern Caribbean Currency Authority of 
which Grenada and most of the smaller Commonwealth Caribbean 
islands are members. The E.coV7is pegged to the pound sterling 
at a rate of 4.80:1. The E.C. dollar exchanges with the U.S. 
Gollar at a current rate of approximately 2:1. There are no 
minimum reserve requirements and, although no holding of GOG 
assets is required, the foreign commercial banks are asked to 
participate in short-term government financing arrangements, 

The GOG does have a ceiling on the interest banks are allowed 

to charge on loans of 123%. Foreign insurance companies are 
required to maintain a percentage (approximately 40%) of premium 
income in the form of local deposits. Owing to the lack of a 
Central Bank, precise monetary statistics are unavailable. Ex- 
perts estimate that money in circulation as of September, 1974, 
was approximately $7.7 million, an increase of about 1.3% from 
September, 1973. 


Foreign Trade 


Grenada, like most Caribbean mini-states with limited land area 
and resources, consistently runs a trade deficit to import neces- 
sary fuel, food, materials, and manufactures, The Government 
estimates that 1974 imports totalled $16.3 million as against 
$8.15 million in exports leaving a trade deficit of $8.15 million. 
The value of exports in 1974 increased 19.8% over 1973 ($13.6 
million) because of the increase in prices of the island's 
principal agricultural products. Imports also fell from $21.2 
million in 1973 to an estimated $16.3 in 1974, a drop of 30%, 





due doubtlessly to the low level of economic activity prevailing 
in Grenada last year. Grenadats trade deficit was probably 
financed by invisible receipts (tourism and overseas remittances), 
external grants and loans and commercial bank borrowing overseas. 
No recent breakdown of trade is available but 1972 estimates 
indicate that the U.S. accounted for about 10% of total imports 
that year, following the U.K., Canada, and CARICOM. 


Grenada is a member of the Caribbean Community (CARICOM) and 
that grouping's Common External Tariff went into effect on 
August 1, 1973, raising tariffs on U.S. goods beyond even the 
unfavorable levels that prevailed under the Commonwealth Pre- 
ference System. Continued adverse economic conditions in 
Grenada will likely result in a decline of imports from the 
U.S., particularly food. Prospects are that Grenadats imports 
will not increase significantly during 1975 and that its exports 
will remain near 1974 levels. 


Natural Resources 


The Government owns about 75% of the main forest areas and 
maintains a timber yard but the industry is still operating on 
a very small scale, Preliminary seismic explorations by an 
American firm have indicated favorable conditions for off- 
shore oil off the southwest coast, but no work has begun. 
There are no known mineral deposits, 


Industry/Development 


Most of Grenadats manufacturing sector is engaged in the 
processing of local produce (lime juice, coconut products, rum) 
and the manufacture of items for domestic consumption (including 
ice, concrete blocks, soap, oil, cigarettes, soft drinks, beer, 
paper tissue, etc.) A Development Corporation Act was passed 

in 1972 to stimulate industrial development in the island by 
developing industrial estates, assisting foreign investors in 
obtaining financing and in taking advantage of the tax holidays, 
duty exemptions and other incentives offered. Apart from the 
hotel and condominium business, only one foreign firm, a U.S. 
key punch data storage operation, has chosen to locate in Grenada. 
Wage rates range from $3.50 - $4.00 per day for unskilled labor; 
$4.00 = $5.00 for semi-skilled and $4.00 - $7.50 for artisans 
and craftsmen, Clerks average $100-$150 and stenographers $180- 
$250 per month, No national minimum rates exist. U.S. invest- 
ment in Grenada consistsof a controlling interest in the Grenada 
Telephone Company by the Continental Telephone Corporation, 

stock in the Grenada National Bank (with other foreign investor$, 
a bank branch and several hotels. Individual Americans hold 
numerous residential properties and condominiums. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S. 


Trade 


The U.S. obviously has no major trade interests in Grenada. 

The likelihood of continued economic decline during 1975 means 
that the small U.S. share of the market will also decrease, 

There may be limited scope for the sale of U.S. building mterials, 
equipment and engineering services in connection with feeder 
roads, low cost housing and other projects funded by the Carib- 
bean Development Bank and others. Except for the lack of ade- 
quate air transport facilities and services, Grenada has consi- 
derable tourist potential and is likely to remain popular among 
U.S. visitors who know the island's attractions. U.S. suppliers 
and investors would do well to stay abreast of developments in 
Grenada through the Department of Commerce, the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank (in Bridgetown, Barbados) and the U.S. offices of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank.’ 


Investment 


The GOG maintains that it is keenly interested in promoting 
foreign investment and the Grenada Development Corporation, 

P.O. Box 168, St. George's, Grenada, W.I. invites queries from 
interested entrepreneurs, investors and retirees, Grenada has 
experienced a severe shortage of investment capital, but economic, 
administrative and political conditions there are not likely to 
improve sufficiently during 1975 to attract a significant quantity 
of funds from abroad. Potential investors or retirees should 

also contact the Grenada Development Corporation in Grenada and 
the organizations listed above for further information, 





this little booklet _ 

can change the lives 

of thousands of _ 
American Indians 
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if it gets into the right hands 


This booklet locates forty Indian industrial parks on reservations from New York to Florida to the 
Pacific Northwest, and outlines the business advantages to locating a plant or offices on any one of 
them. 

Favorable lease terms, significant tax benefits, easy access to markets, abundant natural resources, 
complete planning assistance—and a rich source of willing and able employees are waiting. 

It’s an opportunity to make a most profitable business investment—and change the lives of thousands 
of American Indians. 

But nothing much will happen unless we get this booklet into the right hands. 

Are they your hands, or those of someone you know? 


I’m interested. Send your booklet “Indian Industrial Parks” to me, today. 
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Office of Public Affairs, Economic Development Administration, Room 7019, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE, Washington, D.C. 20230. 

















